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SONNET 


By Lupwic LEwIsoHN 


I would make of my heart a holy shrine 
To treasure those fair words that thou didst say 
So slowly and so sweetly on that day 

When once thy soul was altogether mine. 

Ere that we two had felt love’s crimson wine 
Throb in our veins, but now at last away 
We put the moment’s joy, the idle play, 

And love arose, unsullied and divine. 


Now up the snowy passes of the hill 

We fare alone no more; the heart of night 
Is with mysterious dreams of dawn athrill — 

Together we shall reach the sun-kissed height, 
Together sing the magic songs that fill 

The world with music, O my heart’s delight. 
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THE PASSING OF (THE LION* 


By JoHN G, NEIHARDT 


[The theme of this poem was taken from Plutarch’s Alcibiades.] 


I 


[Within the Athenian castle of Alcibiades: Timandra 
lying upon a couch, robed in flowing purple. Enter Alci- 
biades in armor.] 


Alcibiades : 
I must be gone, Timandra, tho’ my heart 
Remains there on thy couch against thy breast. 
An old Hebraic legend that I heard 
From story-tellers at King Cyrus’ court 
Grows strong upon me: I have told it thee: 
I am the Samson of that tale I heard, 
And thou, Delilah, hast undone my strength. 
My heart aches that my lips should shape the words, 
Small words embittered with the gall of truth. 


This purple ease, these days of sweet forgetting, 
These nights of scarlet flame, these ashen dawns, 
Washed bright again with damning vintages! 

They have subdued the genius that was mine. 

O, I have wakened in the hush of night 

When thou hast slept, and naught but silence made 
Dull murmur; when the drowsing lamps dreamed blue; 
And I have seen ghosts walking in the shadows! 


* EpiTor’s NorE~The present interest in the poetic drama and the general 
poetic excellence of this dramatic fragment have led us to give a special num- 
ber to it. The author is known to our readers through his beautiful poem of 
passion On Hearing A Violin, Mr. Neihardt’s prose is too favorably known 
to deserve comment here, The rich promise in his hitherto poetic efforts leads 
one to expect a notable contribution in his lyric sequence 4 Bundle of Myrrh 
which will appear from a New York press in the near future. ; 
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Ghosts! Ghosts / Timandra; sere, lean, mocking 
ghosts 

That travestied in horrid fleshlessness 

The thing I was! And I have hid my face 

In arms grown womanish, that once could fling 

The whips of lightning over serried ranks! 

And I, the Lion, wept, wept— wes, Timandra! 

But thou didst never know what made me break 

Thy slumbers and the silence, crying “ Wine! 

Let us have wine and bid the harper come!” 

It was the ghosts; they fled from wine and song. 


Timandra : {Arising half way from her couch, extending 
her arms to Alcibiades.] 
Yes, yes, my Lion, talk, so thou but stay! 
I love to hear thee talk; O golden tongue! 
O burning lips that tip thy words with flame! 
Talk on, so thou but stay; talk on, talk on! 
I care not if thy words be words of hate; 
I care not if thy words be words of scorn. 
Insult me! Curse me! Scorch my heart with fire; 
The soft fire of thy lips, and I will smile! 


Alcibiades : 
Much have I talked, Timandra, now I act. 


Timandra: 
Ah yes, the act of kissing! Take my lips! 
Are they not red for thee, for thee alone? 
Have they grown less the lips of woman now 
Than when they kissed away the hate of men 
And thy Sicilian shame? 

Alcibiades : 

Talk not of shame; 

Thou who hast been a partner in my shame! 
Of glory rather, and of duty too, 
Then shall I be more worthy being loved. 
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Timandra: {Laughing} 
And dost thou grow devout? O wondrous change! 
Yet only yesternight thine eyes looked dim 
And rheumy with much wine into mine eyes! 
And only yesternight thy talk ran on 
As babbling and as senseless as a brook’s! 
And only yesternight didst swoon to sleep 
To snore upon this breast which now is spurned! 
The Hog’s snore, not the Lion’s grown devout? 
More food for Momus’ laughter! Ah ha ha! 
How wonderful is man! I still can hear 
Thy foolish blubbering voice that knew no speech 
But “love, love, love”! Divinely drunken lisp! 
Be so again! I like thee better so. 


Alcibiades: [Angrily] 
Timandra! 


Timandra : 
Ah, not so thy speech last night! 
It is the Lion’s now; last night—the hog’s! 
O grunting, blubbering snoring, god/ike Hog! 


Alcibiades : 
Lewd prattle of the streets! Come, be thyself! 
Be just once more the gentle thing I sought 
To be the comfort of my wounded pride, 
My sullied honor. Come—before I go. 


Timandra: [Weeping, and burying her face in the pillows 
of her couch. ] 
Iam half mad! O kiss me wholly so, 
That I may quite forget! I burn! I freeze! 


Alcibiades: [Slowly and in a low voice.] 
These tears I kiss away are wine to me 
And I am drunk again! O clinging arms! 
Lips soft and wet and warm, I hate thee! love thee! 
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Curse thee and bless thee! Thou hast made me hog, 
Who should be lion in the ways of men. 
O sweet undoing, pleasant degradation! 


(The shouting of the impatient multitude is heard out- 
side; Alcibiades leaps to his feet and goes to a window, 
looking upon the sea where his galleys lay. Muses.] 


The quiet sapphire sea! The falling sun 
Makes me a long alluring path of gold, 
The way to glory and the way to power. 
The great sails puff and belly in the wind, 
Impatient for my coming. Hear the songs 
Of seamen, proud to sail with me to war; 
Me, the Athenian Lion! Yea, a lion 
Crouching and purring like a petted cat 
About a woman’s feet! 
Yet—who is he? 
This name — Lysander—I should conquer him? 
Were it not best to rule this realm of love, 
This realm of eyes and lips and breast and arms, 
That feels my slightest wish and does my will? 
Am I less royal now, wrapped in these arms, 
Than mantled in the purple rag of power, 
That fades and brings no peace? 
O, thou, my,Foe, 
Sweeter it were that thou shouldst leave thy ships 
Rotting with idle oars upon the seas, 
The prey of tempests and the sharp-toothed wave, 
‘And take thee to some little summer isle, 
Just large enough for love and peace and thee! 
Then should I never leave this pleasant nook, 
This summer islet in a winter sea. 


Timandra: 
Is it thy voice I hear, so soft, so sweet, 
So lute-like, as it was in other days? 
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Thou wert so loving then! A lion thou, 
Conscious of all thy sinewy, nervous strength, 
Yet purring for me, knowing me so weak! 
Thy path of gold leads whither? Into night! 


Thy galley’s purple sails that tug and fret 
About the masts, yearn only unto death; 
And it is pleasant here. 


If thou but stay, 
I will be every woman in the world! 
I will be Beauty, Power, Glory, Praise! 
I will not sleep, that I may conjure up 
New ways to love thee. I will make a lute 
Out of thy lion nerves, and play thereon 
Tunes sweeter than the tunes of Orpheus! 
Tunes softer than the sighing of the wind! 
Tunes deeper than the tones of summer seas! 
Tunes mightier than the sullen shout of War! 

Alcibiades : 

O, red-lipped, soft-eyed siren, speak not so, 
Or thou shalt make a weeping boy of me. 
See! where the full sails catch the evening sun 
And glint with gold against the purple tide! 


So Duty strives to lure me; I must go. 


Timandra: 
The gold will fade. 


Alcibiades : 
But Duty will not pass. 
Timandra: 
The purple sea is not warm-lipped as I. 
[The shouting of the multitude is heard again.] 
Alcibiades : 
Again they shout! My people waiting me! 
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My people trusting in me in their need! 
I shall not kiss you more, for I must go. 
Farewell. 


Timandra: 
O small word, big in gloom! 


How shall it be with me when thou art gone? 
See! Look again; I am not weeping now! 

I am dry-eyed; tears make me hideous. 

Look! Look! I will not weep; see, I can smile! 


Alcibiades : 
O, thou art Helen / 
Timandra: 
Ah, and am I so? 
I will be worse than Helen! 
{Tears her mantle from her breast] 
Look again! 
’Tis Phryne/ 1 will quite outdo thy words! 
I will be wanton for thee, shameless! Come! 
Make me a rag to wipe thy feet upon! 
No feet shall be so warmed, caressed as thine. 
Come, tramp upon me, crush me! Scorn! Insult! 
Make me the most despised of womankind! 
Make me a household word of infamy! 
No, no, thou couldst not do so; be my god, 
And I shall grovel weakly at thy feet. 
I shall be Danaé, thou the shower of gold! 
My love shall make my lips as sweet as wine! 
My very life shall be a song for thee, 
And when I die, my love shall find a way, 
To blossom upward for thee from the dust! 
[The multitude shouts “ Alcibiades.” ] 
Alcibiades : 
Hear/ ’Tis the voice of Glory and of Duty! 
My people call! I go! One kiss! Farewell! 
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[Timandra falls at the feet of Alcibiades, and lays her 
cheek upon his sandalled feet.] 


And yet, Timandra, were my love the judge 
Between me and my going —I would stay. 

It isnot so. This giddy people’s scorn, 

Grown praise, because they need me, still is scorn. 
I smile, but feel the canker at my heart. 

I go to sweep the seas of Athens’ foes, 

Only that I may punish Athens’ scorn. 

I shall come back a hundred times myself 

And flaunt before these giddy childrens’ eyes 

The deep-dyed, inborn purple of my soul! 

I shall walk over them prostrate! They shall blink 
With staring as upon the noonday sun! 

And thou shalt share my brilliance, sweet Timandra. 
Thy dainty feet shall press the necks of kings, 
Grown slaves to be a carpet for thy feet! 

Where’er thy tapered jewelled fingers point 
Athenian blades shall write thy name in lightnings! 


{Hurries to the door, where he stops and looks back 
hesitatingly.]} 
Farewell. [Exit] 
Timandra: 


O People, People! How I hate thee! 
Thou wriggling, howling, sweating, struggling mass! 


[Arises] 
But now no more of mewing like a kitten! 


[Goes to the window and sees Alcibiades proceeding 
through the crowd, that makes way for him, bowing low 
as he passes. ] 


Go forth, my Lion, O my noble Lion! 
Seek out thy prey, and I shall help thee tear it, 
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Rend it with fangs that shall grow sharp and cruel 
In the long famine of thy absence. Go! 
Thou art alion— I, a lioness. 


[Leans against the window looking out upon the mul- 
titude surging about Alcibiades, as he proceeds toward 
the galleys. ] 

It may be I shall never see thee more. 
Thou goest, why, I do not understand. 
I am half jealous of this Praise of Men, 
This power that thou wooest. Were I these, 
Then wouldst thou never need go forth as now. 
I should not ask for stroke of steel or clash 
Of meeting shields, or games of chance with death. 
It were enough to me that thou wert near 
To breathe enchantment o’er me. 
Ah, he goes! 
The oars dip gaily, rippling into gold 
The purple waters as ’t were holiday. 
[Gazes long upon the scene] 
He leaves the boat! He treads the deck! They shout! 
The purple sails veer round and take the breeze! 
The black hulks tremble, swing about and toss 
Impatiently the waters! 

[Watches until the sails have dwindled into specks 

upon the rim of sea.] 
Ah —they fade! 
They fade —and now—are gone! One gleam of gold 


Upon a restless sail, then empty sea, 
The lonesome sky, the lonesome sea, the empty world! 


II 


[Scene: In a house in Phrygia, to which Alcibiades 
has fled after his fleet has been ignominiously defeated by 
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Lysander. Alcibiades sits at a table with his head buried 
in his arms. Timandra enters quietly, having come to the 
defeated admiral from Athens. She touches him upon 
the shoulder; he does not move.] 


Timandra: [Timidly] 
I’ve come. 
Alcibiades : [Sullenly] 
Thou hast. 
Timandra: 


The way was long and hard, 
But pity for thee made it short and easy. 


Alcibiades; [Leaping up in a rage, and drawing his 
sword from its sheath.] 


Pity! Pity! Who dares to breathe that word! 
Who ventures pity for a fallen god? 

Thou? Silly creature of an idle whim, 

Begone! Or I shall— 


[Groans, drops his sword and staggers to his seat, 
dropping his head upon his arms. ] 


Timandra: [Softly] 
Alcibiades, 
*Tis not the god I pity —’tis the man. 
That which was kind to me, not that which held 
The world in breathless awe. Forgive me, dear, 
If I have wounded where I meant to heal. 


Alcibiades: [In a subdued voice.] 
Ah I am fallen indeed; for I have raised 
A conquered sword against an armless woman! 
I can not lift my head again, Timandra, 
To look upon thy face. If thou wouldst see 
A boaster biting dust, look thou on me — 
Thus come I back a hundred times myself! 
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I shudder now to speak the words; they seem 
The laughter of the inauspicious gods. 
I bragged to come in purple, and I lie 
Before thee, ragged, wretched, least of men! 
Strike me and go! Take up my sword and strike 
And go and shout it to the laughing world 

“ A woman now can beard the fallen Lion!” 

Timandra: 

All that I loved in thee thou hast brought back. 
In my small world, still art thou purple-clad. 
Be kind to me, my Lion. Come, look up! 
Thou shalt not find derision in mine eyes. 
I bring no news to cheer thee; I have none. 
I can not say “ Thy galleys ride the seas 
Victorious,” my simple woman wit 
Can shape no plans for winning back the world. 
All that I have I bring to thee — myself; 
’Tis wretched little; yet if aught there be 
In this of peace or comfort, it is thine. 
I love thee more that thou art fallen now. 
To me, it is my rival that hath lost, 
My rival, that strange Titan-woman, Power! 
How I did hate her, Alcibiades! 


I was not all the harlot that I seemed 

In those old days of revel. Oft I dreamed 
How sweet ’twould be if thou wert not so great 
That I might hope to be—forgive—thy wife! 
And often in my sleep I held thy child 

And nursed it, O, with such deep happiness, 
Only to waken harlot! I have wept 

Often at such times, choking with the scent 

Of wines and perfumes, meaning what they did. 
But when thine eyes would open, I would smile 
Aud laugh and sing the harlot back again, . 
Because it was thy wish. 
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Look up and smile! 
Look up and see that woman in mine eyes 
That all these years I have kept drowned in wine! 
One little province yet remains to thee; 
Lysander could not sweep it from thy grasp! 
’ Tis [—and yet I fear to offer it 
So kingly art thou even in thy fall. 


Alcibiades: [Raising his head and staring dazedly at 

Timandra, speaking hesitatingly.] 

Have I drunk wine? Or is it but thy voice 

That brings back all the glory of old times? 

Slowly I feel it creeping in—the sense 

Of pride and power like a tranquil sea 

Come back in tide upon the thirsty sand. 

Speak on, for I would feel once more the king 

Before I let the beggar in my blood. 


Timandra: 
I would my voice were wine, that I might speak 
Forgetfulness of all that thou hast felt. 
For now at last I see thee face to face. 
Of old thou wert so high, I could not reach 
Above thy feet where I, the harlot, grovelled; 
And my weak voice could never hope to climb 
The soaring, steep Olympus to thy heart. 
O be a man, and let the gods be gods; 
They see too far for peace, too far for peace! 
Alcibiades: [Excitedly] 
Hist! Hist! It is the voice of vanished days 
Arisen from the dust, and filling night 
With ghostly trumpet blasts! Hark! Hark! 
Timandra, 
It is the shrill glad swords at Delium! 
Dost thou not hear them —hear the singing swords? 
The blare of haughty trumpets? I am young! 
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The battle deepens round me! I can see 
The silvered circling of the merry blades! 
Again I see him, Socrates my friend, 
Pushed hard with angry steel! He falls! He falls! 
And I am there again amid the storm 
Of men and blades, the roaring waves of men, 
Whitening above with brandished steel, like surf! 
I feel again my great forefather’s blood, 
The blood of Ajax boiling in my veins! 
I strike! I thrust! I parry! Gods! They sway, 
They waver, cower, flee! I stand alone 
Above the unhurt body of my friend 
And laugh, laugh, laugh! 
[Wearily} And this was I, Timandra. 
Old days, old days, Timandra, how they sting! 
And it was I who dreamed to spread my realm 
Wherever barley, vines and olives grew! 
And it was I who— 


Now I am a beggar. 


Timandra: ([Stroking the long locks of Alcibiades.] 
Ah, beggar sayest thou? Then beggar me, 
Kind gods! I shall be prouder in such rags 
Than ever in Milesian purple robes! 


Let us forget it all, my Lion: come! 

Let us believe it all some troubled dream 
To be kissed out in waking! Kiss me now 
And let me hold thee in mine arms again 
As in old times, but with a purer heart. 


Ah—so! Isit not sweet? Is it not sweet? 


Alcibiades : 
So! Hold me so; thy arm about my neck, 
Thy breath upon my cheek, my realmless eyes 
Deep-shadowed with thy hair. I shall forget. 
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Of old I held thee lightly as a cup 

More exquisitely wrought than most ——no more — 
From which I quaffed a pleasant wine, and yawned 
Thinking that I had drained it to the dregs. 

And yet, till now I had but touched the brim; 

I had not known the sweet of woman-wine! 


Each thought I gave thee wronged thee in those days 
Forgive me: I, the Lion, ask forgiveness. 
’ Twas never done before. To-night I see 

The first that I have seen, for I was blind 

With gazing upon scarlet, purple, gold. 


To-night I have uncovered all my weakness, 
And thou hast seen me grovel; thou alone 
Of all the world hast seen me grovel so. 


A calmness I have never known before 

Hath grown within me here upon thy breast. 
Methinks it would be sweet to go with thee 

To some lone mountain fastness, there to watch 
The evening of a noisy day grow dim 

And sink into a quiet gloom of age. 


Timandra: 
O, sweet disaster that hath brought me this! 


Alcibiades : 
And we shall have a hut like simple folk, 
And we shall learn how sweet it is to watch 
The vines and olives grow through sunny days. 
And we shall learn what makes the shepherds sing 
Soft airs of sweet content unto their flocks ; 
For now, methinks, some secret dwells therein 
That could shake bigot thrones, if learned aright. 
I was the centre of a noisy world, 
A world of hatreds, jealousies, revenge, 
A flattering, fawning world, a treacherous world, 
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And now I wish to lay my hands on Peace 
And touch the finger-tips of Happiness. 

I shall give up my sword to dust and rust; 
And thou shalt teach me to forget — forget 
All save that simpleness alone is sweet. 

I see that thou art glad; kiss me again 
That new soft kiss that burns not as of old. 


To-morrow this shall be; now let us sleep. 


III 
[Alcibiades and Timandra upon a couch. The lamps 
burn low. Alcibiades raises himself upon one arm and 
groans, staring dazedly about the room.] 


Alcibiades : 
Oh! Oh! O gods! 


Timandra; [Arising] 
What troubles thee, my own? 
Alcibiades: 
Oh gods! Make lights! ‘tis so dark, so dark! 


Timandra: 
Hast dreamed, my own? See, I am here with thee; 
I kiss thee, stroke thy hair; dost thou not know? 


Alcibiades: ([Panting] 
Yes, thou art here—and yet—I feel alone. 
Make lights, Timandra! Flood the room with light! 
Let not one shadow linger! I am sick, 
And yet I have no pain. Did I cry out? 


Timandra : 
Like one who feels a dagger in his breast — 
A shivering cry! 
Alcibiades : 
It was a dream, I know; 
And yet—it hath not fled along with sleep. 
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Timandra: 
Come, calm thyself; disaster hath unnerved thee; 
Lie still and sleep, for I shall wake and watch. 


Alcibiades : 
Ah, rather would I face a sea of swords 
Than sleep again! I am afraid to sleep: 
I have no sword with which to meet a dream. 


I dreamed that I lay here upon this couch 
And saw my haters coming: Agis came 
Dark-browed with malice, and Lysander too 
With grim derision playing on his lips; 

And Pharnabazus; after these there came 

In dizzy riot, faces that had smiled 

In those dead times when I was still the Lion, 
But now they leered upon me in my fall. 


And when I would have drawn my sword, I found 
No steel within the scabbard, but instead, 

Only a wooden distaff soft with wool 

With which I thrust: and all the faces laughed. 
And when I would have risen, through my limbs 
A langour spread and held me impotent. 


Slowly the jumbled faces whirled about 

In dizzy circles, closing in upon me; 

And then they stopped and stared, whilst one came 
forth, 

Agis, and dressed me in a woman’s robes 

And smeared the harlot’s paint upon my cheeks, 

And travestied the lover’s honied words; 

Whereat I groaned, and all the faces laughed 

In shrill, derisive chorus! 


Then I felt 
The fingers of the king upon my throat, 
And felt that I was dying like a slave 
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Whose blood were too ignoble for a sword. 
And then I cried aloud and woke. I seem 
Indeed a woman, frightened at so little: 
And yet—and yet, Timandra— 


Do the lights 
Burn brightly as they should? Hold thou my hand. 
Thou knowest I would fight real men with swords: 
But shadows — shadows / things that have not blood! 
I know ’tis nothing — yet I wish ’twere day. 


IV 


[Without the house. Emissaries of Alcibiades’ enemies 
have set fire to the building. Alcibiades rushes forth, 
followed by Timandra, who clings to him. Both are 
dressed in their night robes. With his naked sword in his 
right hand, and his mantle wrapped about his left arm for 
a shield, Alcibiades advances into the space of light, 
peering into the encircling darkness. ] 


Timandra : [Weeping] 
O go not there, my own! Can we not flee? 
Come back! Come back! They lie in wait to kill 
thee! 


Alcibiades : { Advancing and peering into the night ahead] 
Be still! Let go my robe! 
Timandra: 
O they will kill thee! 
Come back for my sake; let us turn and flee? 


Alcibiades: [Quietly] 
I have a mood for killing dogs to-night. 
Hast ever heard the singing of a sword? 
Be still and listen; ’tis a pleasing song. 


Voices from the night: 
Woman! Traitor! Woman! Woman! 
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Alcibiades: [Whispering] 
Hear! 
It is a portion of my dream come true. 
I have a sword to meet my dreams awake! 
And thou shall see me fling the lie to-night 
Unto the bitter balance of this dream! 


[Runs his fingers up and down the edge of his blade. 
Musingly to his sword.] 

Thou art not quite a distaff yet, my friend, 
And mine is not a woman’s arm tonight. 
Old times, old times, my Sword! Thou art the last 
Of all my warring friends, and thou art true. 
Thou hast carved realms e’er now, and thou hast been 
As whips of lightning in the clouds of war. 
To-night, leap out the last, and bring me peace! 


[Crying into the night to his invisible foes] 


Come forth into the light! See, I am here! 
Come forth, come all; I care not if thou art 

A handful or a phalanx! J have met 

Some better men than those who prey at night 
Like jackalls! Come within the space of light, 
And I shall send thee to these better men! 


{A dart whirs out of the darkness and buries itself in 
his leg.]} 
Timandra: 
O gods! Come! Flee! They will not meet thee fair; 
They mean to kill thee like a hunted boar, 
And thou art wounded! Would I were a man, 
A hundred men, to follow thee, my Lion! 


[Throws herself in front of Alcibiades, crying to the 
invisible foes.] 
Once more and higher! Wouldst thou kill, kill me! 
I shall not care? I beg thee, shoot again! 
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If thou hast mothers, sisters, wives who love, 
Do this for them! 


Alcibiades: [Pushing her aside gently, and speaking 
quietly. ] 
Draw forth the dart, Timandra, 
That I may move the better. °Tis the thrust 
Of some weak coward: I touch nought but swords. 


[Speaking into the darkness.] 


Perhaps thy harness is not buckled well, 
And so detains thee; and thou sendest this 
To cheer the time of waiting. Thou art kind. 


{Other darts fly out of the night, one lodging in his left 
shoulder. Rushes forth without removing the dart to the 
edge of the darkness; thrusts at moving shadows with 
his sword. Timandra falls, wailing, upon the ground. ] 


Dogs! Cowards! Jackals! Wouldst not face the 
woman? 


{A handful of darts lodge in his naked breast. He 
totters, falls, supporting himself upon one arm. Speaks 
gaspingly. ] 

O such a lion’s death! No foe to face! 

Gods! gods! Be kind and give one drop of blood 
To tip my sword of many goodly fights ; 

O let me give it honor e’er I go! 

I would that I might sheathe it in hot bowels, 

And let it hear once more a noble groan: 

Before I die, kind gods, before I die! 


[Sinks down upon his side with a sigh. There is the 
sound of men running away in the darkness. Timandra 
runs to Alcibiades and throwing herself beside his body, 
draws a dart from his breast.] 
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Alcibiades: [In a faint choked voice.] 
No—no—a dog’s death — think of me — Timandra— 
Forget — remember — O the — little — hut— 
A dog’s death — kiss— me — [Dies] 


Timandra: [Weeping and kissing his face.] 

O my noble Lion! 
Let me draw forth the darts and stanch the blood, 
And I shall nurse thee, O, so tenderly ! 
Speak, speak; dost thou forget the golden days 
Of quietness we planned? How we shall watch 
The vines and olives grow, and hear the notes 
Of shepherds singing? Speak! 

Hast thou— forgot ? 


[Buries her face among the darts upon the breast of 
Alcibiades. The flames burn low, and the circle of shadow 
creeps over them. As the light dies, the sobbing of Tim- 
andra is heard in the darkness. ] 
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insight and appreciation by Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett, 
the head of the Department of Modern Languages at 
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quarter by seven inches, printed with black ink from 
Caslon type, the title-page and colophon being rubri- 
cated. The architeCtonic border of the title-page and the several initial 
letters in outline were drawn specially for this book. 
A special edition of ten copies was printed on Japan paper, bound in 
full morocco boards, lettered in gold and lined with silk. These copies 
were illuminated by the Sister Superior of the Order of S. Mary in the 
State of Tennessee. The price of these were $10 each, and they were 
all subscribed for before the book was published. 
The Regular Edition consisted of 250 copies, printed on Strathmore 
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leaf. Of the 225 copies which were for sale at $2 each, a small num- 
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are in any way interested in fine book-making should possess themselves 
of this little volume. 
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sponsible person. 
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U RING a social crisis every large- 
minded man has two debts to pay 
—one to his own time and the 

other to posterity; to his time, the ob- 
scure efforts of a citizen; to the future, 
the ideas of a philosopher or the songs 
of a poet. It is often said that these 
two directions of human thought are 
incompatible. By no means! The an- 
cients, our masters and our models did 
not so think, nor did they divide man 
according to these functions—they de- 
sired him complete. With them man 
was more fit for the exercise of any par- 
ticular line of thought in proportion as 
he was skilled in the exercise of all. Phil- 
osopher, statesman, poet, all received 
the same training and were nourished 
on the same thought-substance; and 
from this stronger and more substantial 
nourishment were formed those master- 
minds, equally great in mind and morals, 
and alive both to the idea as well as to 
the responsibility of action inherent in 
every thought. —Lamartine. 


